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bay), and then when he saw the actual order he entirely
assented, saying what a crow we should have over De la
Beche. The truth I can only surmise to be, that De la
Beche, who was certainly a very able geologist, had never
really looked carefully at the consecutive sections in nature,
but seeing the Culm strata in a state of great contortion in
a low tract, he had presumed that they passed under the
higher country in the north. I also believe that he was so
much occupied in writing that remarkably skilful and in-
genious work (the best he ever wrote), Theoretical Researches
in Geology, that in doing so, and carrying out his first map
of Devon and Cornwall, he really worked very little in the
field."

" At the Bristol meeting of the British Association, the
chief business of Sedgwick and self was to establish, the
point regarding the great change we proposed in the struc-
ture of Devonshire; and though Greenough, Buckland, and
the old hands made some resistance, and did not like to see
the ancient' Shillats' and ' Gossans,' believed to be the most
ancient rocks in Britain, so modernized, it was evident that
truth would prevail."

After the meeting, while Murchison, as we have already
noted, returned to his literary toil in London, his friend and
coadjutor went again into the Devonshire country, and spent
many weeks in hard work there, so that a broad base was
thereby laid for the conjoint paper which it had been
arranged to read before the Geological Society.

But the conclusions arrived at by Sedgwick and Mur-
chison, though they have now been for many years part of
the common fund of geological knowledge,1 were far from
1 The main point established by them was that the Culm-measures layre obviated the possibility of such being the case on one side or
